











CINCINNATI, FEBRUARY, 1891. 


THE OLD MAN SINGS. 


There’s a wobble in the jingle and a stumble in the meter, 

And the accent might be clearer and the volume be completer, 

And there might be much improvement in the stress and intonation, 
And a polish might be added to the crude pronunciation ; 

But there’s music like the harper played before the ancient kings, 
When the old man takes the fiddle and goes feeling for the strings ; 
There is laughter choked with tear-drops when the old man sings. 


And we form a ring about him, and we place him in the middle, 
And he hugs up to his withered cheek the poor old broken fiddle, 
And a smile comes on his features as he hears the strings’ vibration, 
And he sings the songs of long ago with faltering intonation ; 

And phantoms from the distant past his broken music brings, 

And trooping from their dusty graves come long-forgotten things, 
When he tunes the ancient fiddle and the old man sings. 


We let the broken man play on upon the broken fiddle, 
And we press around to hear him as he sits there in the middle; 
The sound of many wedding bells in all the music surges 
Then we hear their clamor smothered by the sound of funeral dirges. 
’Tis the story of his lifetime that in the music rings— 
And every life’s a blind man’s tune that’s played on broken strings 
And so we sit in silence while the old man sings. 

S. W. Foss. 


Or 


SYSTEMATIZING VOICE CULTURE. 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIANS, DECEMBER 31, 1890, BY FREDERIC W. ROOT. 

WONDER if teachers generally ever stop to consider how poorly 

our science compares with others in the matter of Pedagogics; 

how imperfectly its professors have as yet approached the stand- 
ard of the professors of other branches of instruction, as regards 
analysis, scientific statement, careful gradation and systematic in- 
struction. Do we ever reflect that, while a parent wishing to have 
his child taught science, literature or languages, can find on all sides 
schools in which he justly has perfect confidence, if he wishes to 
have him taught Voice Culture, and is highly ambitious as to the result, 
he searches long and anxiously for some teacher or institution, where 
he may experience a comfortable certainty as to the result ?—a cer- 
tainty not so much that the finest educational work will be done, as 
that the voice shall not be ruined and the mind filled with affectation 
and nonsense. 

Our public schools afford an example of what scientific pedagogy 
may be. Notice the accuracy of statements made in their text- 
books ; observe the copiousness of illustration of every point, and the 
well-considered gradations of all difficulties; observe how founda- 
tions are laid first, and how, as the subject is developed, one step pre- 
pares for another in logical sequence. Notice the methods by which 
the pupils are examined at intervals to ascertain if every step has 
been correctly taken; and lastly, appreciate the fact that graduation 
from one of our higher educational institutions, which carry the pub- 
lic school course to conclusions, means real mastery of certain sub- 
jects of study. As further proof that education in such lines of study 
is broadly established upon a sound pedagogic basis, and is scientific- 
ally administered throughout civilized countries, we perceive that 
graduates of reputable institutions everywhere compare similarly ; 
that they are similarly equipped, and are not in serious conflict as to 
definitions and results. We shall find each to revere his Alma Ma- 
ter, and all to respect each other’s attainments. Indeed, the same 
thing is true of music-study in all its departments except Voice Cul- 
ture. 

It is possible that some would claim that such was the case with 
Voice Culture as well; that its principles are established, and gener- 
ally understood. You might say that a singer’s education is well and 
thoroughly provided for in such important and sufficient considera- 
tions as placing or locating the tone in the head rather than in the 
throat ; changing registers at proper places so that there shall be no 


forcing of the voice; breathing abdominally, and hence deeply and | imaginative fashion 
effectively; purifying vowel sounds, articulating forcibly and ele-| sorts of peculiar images by which to guide tone formation; others 


gantly, executing clearly and rapidly, etc. Supposing I concede 
your claim that vocal education is completely provided for to this 
extent that all departments of such education are generally recog- 
nized among the profession; but have ‘you justified a belief that 
there is, therefore, a pedagogic system for vocal education? For in- 
stance, let me ask how you cause a pupil to place the tone in the 
head? Has the tongue any part in the process, or the palate? Does 
the position of the larynx in the throat affect the process, and if so, 
how? What vowel sound is best to begin with? What compass is 
most available for the first step? How do you describe the succeed- 
ing steps? How long does it take to go from one to another? May 
tones be equally well placed, yet sound very differently ? What are 
the sensations of placing, and how do they differ under different cir- 
cumstances? What is the relation of breathing and placing? What 
that of registers? What that of covered tones? Is placing the first 
thing to teach a pupil, and if not, where does it come in a system of 
voice culture? Are there any dangers attendant upon continuous 
effort to place the voice? 

What should be done with the pupil who, during the effort to place 
the voice in the head, has contracted the habit of sharping, and has 
acquired the fault of breathiness? Shall such an one go right on 
with the effort to place the voice higher in the head, or is there any 
principle which supplements and corrects this, which should be ex- 
plained and practiced at this point? 

Now a pedagogic system should take many such points into ac- 
count. Let me make myself plainly understood as admitting that 
there are many individual teachers who do this as well as can be 
done, considering that it has never been the custom of our professors 
to write out their systems and so perfect them; but in spite of this 
admission, can we truly say that teachers in general have carefully 
considered these details and have established systems embodying 
them? That there was no individual or college to which one could 
go, confidently expecting that they would be well and thoroughly 
taught, impressed Rubinstein in his survey of the field twenty years 
ago. He says in his recently published autcbiography, that even the 
best teachers of singing will ruin some voices. 

The topics, departments and subjects may be commonly under- 
stood, but has there been effective analysis in which are carefully 
considered grades and combinations, resulting in a method which 
begins at the beginning and proceeds with logical, educational steps 
to the end of the subject ? 

Let us look at teachers as they appear to us to-day, for surely the 
teachers must be the repositories of pedagogy in any science. 

We find prominent professors advocating all sorts of diverging 
theories, sometimes giving them the coloring of science, sometimes 
founding them upon imagination and inspiration, sometimes pinning 
their faith entirely upon sensation and sound, some claiming a more 
or less scientific, mysterious discovery by which they produce mar- 
velous results. We find one class of instructors making a particular 
point of Physiology, advertising courses of lectures on this subject, 
and claiming as credentials for the work of voice training, in some 
cases, to have been the pupils of noted physiologists; while other 
teachers, equally eminent and successful, condemn physiology as a 
waste of time. Others pursue special parts of vocalization, as if they 
were the entire foundation of the subject; ‘ Register,’’ for instance, 
or ‘“‘freedom in emitting the tone.’’ Now, emitting the tone is the 
mechanical part of singing. I recollect instances of pupils taught on 
this specialty, where this freedom of delivery of tone had completely 
extinguished the human element in the voices, and they sounded 
like some newly invented instrument. Breathing is often represented 
to be the all of voice culture; and a certain maestro is often quoted 
as saying: ‘‘ To breath well is to sing well."" Some guide pupils en 
tirely by sound and sensation, contradicting physical facts by assert 
|ing that the throat has nothing to do with the singing, and that the 
|tones are produced anywhere from the pit of the stomach to the 
| crown of the head, excepting in the throat 
| Others seem to make special use of modern discoveries in acous- 
tics, and we hear much of the over-tones of the voice, the different 
vowel shades in which the voice is resonated, and about an imagi 
| nary focus of tone upon the palate, against the teeth, or even against 
| the opposite wall of the room ; theories which are often absurdly un 
| scientific and generally wrong from the pedagogic standpoint, be 
| cause of dealing with effects rather than with causes. Other promi- 
nent professors, either from disinclination, lack of knowledge, or 
from reaction from the absurdities practiced in the name of science, 
deal with subjects of vocal culture wholly in an inspirational or 
One takes pride in presenting to the mind all 
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my method,” says one of these; “It’s all in me,’’—a sort of claim 
that ‘is listened to with awe by students of singing, but which would 
be laughed at by students of anything else. 

Opposite to this we have teachers who advertise to impart the 
principles of voice culture by a simple and natural method. If vocal 
culture were on a pedagogic basis, it would seem very simple and 
natural in theory, doubtless ; but the professors who make this claim 
nowadays, when called upon, are generally found to beg the ques- 
tion, and proving that their simple and natural method is simply to 
steer clear of all difficulties, and leave faults to correct themselves. 
Besides these classes there is the rather numerous class of professors 
who adopt the “ laissez aller’’ principle; they give their pupils no 
instruction worthy of the name, but merely shout and pound the 
piano during the lesson, allowing the pupil to come tumbling after. 
One such pupil told me that he had sung through the operas of 
‘“ Trovatore,"’ ‘‘ Martha,"’ and “ Faust,” before he discovered that he 
was not learning anything. A young lady once brought me three 
operas when she came to take her first lesson, doubtless expecting 
me to take a similar course with her. 

[ Zo be Concluded. | 


> — 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XXVIII. 


[All rights reserved.) 


HE Normal term at the Tonic-sol-fa College was near its close 
when I arrived in London. It was like being at home to be 
there, for they have our plans for their work—teaching class, 

voice class, harmony class, etc., but with some improvements not 
dependent upon tonic-sol-fa notation which we might well adopt. 
The first work that I heard was Mr. McNaught’s—teaching the stu- 
dents to teach children. For this purpose a class of children from a 
neighboring school was brought in, and rea/ work was done, the stu- 
dents trying their hand at it after the model was given. We have 
sometimes had juvenile classes at our Normals, but not just in this 
way. Capital teacher, Mr. McNaught. Criticisms keen and incisive, 
but given with such vivacity, and at the same time with such evident 
kindliness and desire for the students’ welfare, that the severest com- 
ments were received not only without mortification but with evident 
enjoyment. Normal workers know well the great importance of 
such an ability. 

Next, Mr. Proudman’s voice class. Admirable work. Mr. Proud- 
man will be remembered as the conductor who took to Paris the 
English choir, which created such enthusiasm in an international 
competition a few years ago. There were some new points in Mr. 
Proudman’s work, which seemed to me very important and useful. 

The harmony work by Mr. Oakey and Mr. McNaught interested 
me much. Some exercises in the way of noting harmonies as they 
were heard, were especially good. The idea and value of “ ear har- 
mony "’ as distinguished from ‘‘eye harmony” they fully understand 
in this institution. 

I had been much interested for two or three years in reading of 
the investigations and researches of Mr. Emil Behnke in matters per- 
taining to the voice, so it was with much pleasure that I found he 
was to lecture here, and that I could hear him. When I was intro- 
duced he said: “Ah! I have read your articles on the voice with 
great pleasure. They abound in good sense and valuable ideas.”’ 
I had to say that the articles were not written by myself, but by my 
son, F. W. Root (but I dare say there was some pride in the empha- 
sis with which I uttered the words “‘my son”), Think of applying 
an electric light of 30,000 candle power to the throat to see what is 
going on inside! But let me repeat how he explained the experiment 
as well as I can remember it. He began by saying: ‘‘ Hold your 
open hand close to a strong light and you can see something of the 
light through where the fingers join together, or hold a light behind 
the ear and the same transparency may be observed. So I thought 
a very powerful light might be so brought to bear upon the outside of 
the throat that the vocal cords inside would get light enough to be 
reflected in a mirror, and in that way reveal their different positions 
for the different registers of the voice. I applied to Sir Wm. Siemens 
(a distinguished electrician of London) for the use of apparatus to try 
my experiment. This was kindly granted, and I arranged the light 
in a box with a tube to the throat which concentrated and directed 
the light to the point to be investigated."’ Without going further 
into particulars, I will only say his experiment was successful, and he 
showed photographs of the vocal cords in various positions caused 
by different pitches of the voice. 

They do know how to treat boys’ voices in England, at least the 
teachers whose work I have seen, do. But, I ought to say that Mr. 
Curwen, sparing no trouble nor expense, arranged for me to hear the 








best. Our first trip was to Chatham and Rochester, which practically 
form one town, being on either side of the river Medway, about forty 
miles from London. The first thought on arriving here was of one of 
Mr. Pickwick's early adventures. It is surprising how strong a hold 
Dickens’ stories have upon the American mind. I find I am not 
alone in thinking of Dickens the first thing when coming across a 
name, or place, or scene that he has mentioned or described. We 
might almost say that it is not so much that Dickens describes Eng- 
land as that England illustrates Dickens. There were the ruins of 
Rochester Castle, ‘‘ the lonely field near Fort Pitt’’ where Mr. Winkle 
and Lieut. Tappleton met for the duel which did not take place, and 
the bridge where “‘dismal Jemmy" so excited Mr. Pickwick’s sym- 
pathies in the early morning. We saw them all, though the gentle- 
man who pointed them out knew little or nothing of Dickens. But to 
continue my subject:—We went to see and hear the boys of the 
“ Medway Union.” You would hardly suppose that that means a 
work-house, but such is the fact. It is a large establishment, with 
people of all ages in it. The children are, of course, of the lowest 
grade, many of them the veriest waifs of community, but they have 
excellent school privileges, and the head master, Mr. James A. Price, 
fortunately for them, not only loves music, but understands it and 
knows how to teach it as very few professional teachers do. Indeed, 
to his rare skill the extraordinary results that we listened to are due. 
What did it matter how they expressed or noted what they sang? It 
was, in point of fact, a Tonic-sol-fa choir, but I did not think about that 
at all at first. It was the sémging that struck me and delighted me as 
no boys’ singing up to that time had ever done. There were about 
forty of the little fellows in the choir, carrying three well-balanced 
parts—the sopranos beautifully sweet and clear, and the altos of ad- 
mirable quality—not a harsh voice in the whole number, nor one 
chest-tone forced beyond its proper place. They sang without ac- 
companiment, but there was no flatting nor singing out of tune in any 
way. 

They sang one or two songs of German origin, if I remember 
rightly, at first, and then four or five of mine.~ It is the same every- 
where here. Wherever the Tonic-sol-faists have worked, American 
music has found a use and a home. Mine would naturally be sung 
where I go, as a complimentary attention. 

After the singing Mr. Price had a few of the boys play violins and 
violas while he played the ‘cello, and after that a large drum and fife 
corps, also composed of the choir boys, performed admirably ; only. 
as it was damp weather, the performance was in a room and the din 
almost deafening. I must not omit to mention a very prominent 
member of this happy company—for happy it is, as the beaming 
faces of the little fellows abundantly testify. This individual is 
“Don,”’a monstrous dog of the St. Bernard persuasion. Wherever 
the boys are, there is Don. Whenever they assemble for singing he 
brings up the rear and stretches his huge bulk in the aisle as near to 
them as he can get. During the stunning fife and drum performance, 
which would have set wild any other dog I ever knew, Don walked 
around among the instruments and players, placidly waving his great 
plume of a tail, the picture of contentment and benevolence. And 
after the music, out in the paved court where some little boys were at 
play, I shall never forget the affection manifested on both sides—how 
the little chaps clung to the great fellow, and how he seemed to feel 
the care of the entire group. 

It will be a great pleasure always to call to mind the friends and 
events of that day; Mr. and Mrs. Price, and her mother (who has 
been the matron of the institution for many years), and the assistant 
teachers, and their noble work. The difference for good that in all 
probability they will have caused in the lives of those children can 
not be estimated by any earthly standard. 

I now come to another most interesting event connected with my 
English visit. It was a journey to Burslem in Staffordshire, by the 
kind arrangement of Mr. Curwen, and, as his guest. to hear one of 
the most celebrated choirs in the kingdom. Staffordshire is the 
great pottery county of England. It was in Burslem that Wedge- 
wood lived and died. Wedgewood Hall, a beautiful building, is 
there erected to his memory, in which are wonders of the art which 
has made his name celebrated the world over. The choir is com- 
posed almost entirely of men, women and children who work in the 
potteries or are connected with that industry. On the way Mr. Cur- 
wen said, ‘‘] do not know whether there is something especially 
favorable to singing in their occupation, but it is certain that they 
have exceptionally good voices.” 

We were met at the station by Mr. Thomas Hulme, a prominent 
citizen and former mayor of the city, who took us to his fine residence 
on a commanding eminence in the suburbs. From there we went at 
seven to the Town Hall, where the performance was to take place. 
The hall which #vould hold a thousand or more people was packed 
on our arrival. On either side and in front of a good-sized organ 
were raised seats for the choir, already there, one hundred and sev- 
enty strong. The fact that this choir had sung my music a good 
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deal in former years, and that the papers had announced our coming | has been issued. The season will recommence on February i 4th, 
—Mr. Curwen's and mine—in a very kind and appreciative way, | when the novelties, as far as the Crystal Palace is concerned, will be 
caused a hearty greeting on the part of both choir and audience as | Miss Rosalind Ellicott’s ‘‘ Dramatic '' Overture (already heard at one 
we entered. | of the Western festivals) and an orchestral fantasia on Bizet’s ‘‘ Car 

I ought to say that this was a kind of public rehearsal of music to| men.’’ Mr. Stavenhagen will play Beethoven's B-flat Concerto, No. 
be performed at a competition of choral societies (they call them|2; and the symphony will be Schumann in D minor, No. 4. On 
“ choirs"’ in England) to take place at Liverpool the following week. February 21st Lady Halle will play Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, 
The great competition piece was a double chorus by Bach, called| and the symphony will be Beethoven in F. On February 28th 
* Be not afraid "—twenty-seven pages long in the Novello edition and | Haydn's “‘Oxford " Symphony will be given, and will be followed by 
taking exactly ten minutes in performance. When I say that it is in | Mr. Wingham’s,, Serenade in E-flat, Beethoven's Violin Concerto, 
eight parts, filled with the peculiar intricacies and difficulties of this | played by Dr. Joachim, and other works. The concert on March 7th 
great composer's music, and that it was sung magnificently w#/howu/ | will include the whole of the third act of Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ 
notes and without accompaniment, | think my readers will agree with | given in concert form, with Miss Thudichum as Elizabeth and Venus, 
me that it was a remarkable performance, well worth a long journey | Mr. Lloyd as Tannhauser, and Mr. Barrington Foote as Wolfram. 
to hear. Mr. Curwen’s remark about the voices was fully justified. | The scheme will also include the prelude and three en/r’acfes from 
They were not only beautiful in quality but of great power. Indeed,| Mackenzie's ‘‘ Ravenswood’’ music and Berlioz’s ballade ‘The 
when the chorus began, the burst was so grand that I could hardly | Death of Ophelia,” from “ Tristia,’’ for female chorus and orchestra, 
realize that only one-half the choir were singing. this being its first performance in England. On March 14th Mr. M. 

There were other highly interesting performances during the even-| Barton will make his first appearance at these concerts, playing 
ing, among which was a part-song by Pinsuti, most delicately sung, | Brahms’s Concerto in B-flat, No.2. The symphony will be Sterndale 
but I will not further particularize; yes, I must mention a test that | Bennett, in G minor, which has not been heard here for eight years. 
Mr. Curwen, by request, gave to show the musical knowledge of the | On March 21st the Crystal Palace choir will again take part in the 
younger members of the choir. Two blackboards were brought on to| scenes to be given from Grieg’s music to Bjornson’s drama “ Olav 
the platform and two children called up to write what Mr. Docksey, | Trygvason,”’ in which Mr. Andrew Black will sing the part of the 
the conductor, sang, he using the syllable 4a. The music in two} High Priest and Miss Emily Squire, Wolva. Mr. Ysaye will make 


. audience. I presume they could have used the staff notation, but | 


parts had been prepared by Mr. Curwen before entering the hall, and 
was of course entirely unknown to the choir. The work was promptly 
and correctly done in the Tonic-sol-fa notation, and then six other | 
children—three on a part—were called up to sing what had been | 
written, which was easily and well done, much to the delight of the 





this was shorter. 
I shall not soon forget the Burslem choir and its able conductor, 
and the pleasure that evening gave me. G. F. R. 








MUSIC IN LONDON. 





{From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


LONDON, January 3, 1891. 
HE ogeets season will commence on Monday, when the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts will be resumed, Stavenhagen being the 
pianist. Until mid January, however, concerts will be few. 


SULLIVAN'S “ IVANHOE.” 


The cast of Sir Arthur Sullivan's forthcoming opera “ Ivanhoe” 
has now finally been settled. The work contains no fewer than 
eight important vocal roles, and thirteen parts in all. There are, for 
example, two sopranos—that is to say, Rowena and Rebecca, the 
Jewess. The scene of the tournament forms part of the finale to the 
tirst act. The second act deals largely with the forest scene, in which 
Locksley and his archers surprise Richard Coeur de Lion ; and Friar 
Tuck sings a brindisi. The last act will probably be divided into 
two, in order to provide for the spectacles of the burning of Torquil- 
stone Castle, the trial of Rebecca before the Master of the Templars, 
and the finale. The opera, in fact, consists altogether of eight 
scenes or tableaux, and at present of three acts. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The last of the year’s Crystal Palace Concerts of 1890 was given 
the 13thof December. The program contained one special novelty 
Mr. German's Symphony in gi. eng originally written in his school 
days, and produced at a concert given by the Royal Academy stu- 
dents in the summer of 1887, with Mr. Barnby as conductor. Since 
then the young musician has wisely reconstructed the entire work, of 
which now little more than the subject-matter remains. The com- 
poser is at his best in the slow movement, a delicious andante, and 
in the minuet which it follows without break. The first movement, 
on the other hand, is more or less dry, while the finale, although 
wanting in gayety, and being, indeed, more or less of a tragic charac- 
ter, shows excellent musicianship. Miss Fanny Davies played two 
movements from Rubinstein’s recently composed set of pianoforte 
pieces, entitled ‘‘Akrostychon.”” The key-notes of each “Acrostic "’ 
form a name, but as only two numbers were given by Miss Fanny 
Davies—that isto say, an Andante in F minor, No. 3,and a Mazurka 
in A-flat—the name is so far a secret. It is, however, understood to 
have something to do with the reports of Mr. Rubinstein's forthcom- 
ing remarriage and his relinquishment of the post of principal of the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory. 

The prospectus for the spring season of Crystal Palace Concerts 








his first appearance at these concerts—unfortunately in no more in- 
teresting a work than one of Vieuxtemps’s violin concertos. On 
March 28th Miss Dora Bright will play a concerto from her own pen. 
The symphony will be Beethoven, in B-flat. On April 4th Madame 
Nordica will appear in the ‘‘ Dream of Jubal ;’’ Mr. Lamond will play 
on April 11th; the young Belgian violoncello prodigy, Master Jean 
Gerardy, will make his first appearance here on April 18th; and on 
April 25th the season will close with a benefit to Mr. Manns. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Signor Lago hopes to give a spring season of opera at Her Majes- 
ty’s this year, after which this historic building bids fair to disappear 
irrevocably from the list of our lyric theatres. Her Majesty's has 
been an opera-house since 1705, when the building, erected at the 
cost of thirty members of the Whig party and of the Kit-Cat Club, 
was opened with ‘‘ The Triumph of Love.’’ The famous male con- 
tralto Nicolini made his English début here in Scarlatti's ‘‘ Pyrrhus " 
in 1708, and in the old theatre also} many of Handel's operas and 
oratorios were produced. The house was burnt down in 1789, and 
the new theatre, built by Michael Novosielski, shared the same fate 
in 1867. It was in this building—the first auditorium of the horse- 
shoe shape ever erected in London—that Mozart with “ Titus,’ Pa- 
cini with ‘‘I] Barbiere,’’ Rossini with ‘‘ Tancredi,”’ Bellini with “ 1] 
Pirata,"’ Donizetti with ‘Anna Bolena,”’ and Verdi with ‘ Ernani,” 
were originally introduced to London Italian operatic audiences ; 
while included in a long list of great artists who appeared there were 
John Braham, Mrs. Billington, Catalani, Madame Vestris, Pasta, the 
elder Garcia, Malibran, Sontag, Donzelli, Lablache, Schroder Dev- 
rient, Tamburini, Grisi, Persiani, Mario, Viardot, Staudigl, Duprez 
Ronconi, Jenny Lind, Sofie Cruvelli, Sims Reeves, Johanna Wagner, 
Giuglini, Trebelli, Titiens, and Christine Nilsson, nearly all of whom 
made their Italian operatic débuts in England at this house. The 
fact may not be generally known that the building was at first 
named “‘ The Queen's Theatre,”’ it having been first opened in the 
reign of Anne. On the accession of George I. it was rechristened the 
“‘ King’s Theatre in the Haymarket,”’ a title under which it became 
so closely associated with the history of Italian opera in this country 
It gained its name of Her Majesty's in 1837, when her present 
Majesty ascended the throne. That after the collapse of the scheme 
for a national opera-house on the Embankment (now about to be- 
come the new Scotland Yard) the rebuilt Her Majesty's was opened 
first in 1875 by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and afterwards, in April, 
1877, for Italian opera, music-lovers need hardly be reminded. Her 
Majesty's was last used for opera in the summer of 1889; but the sea 
son terminated towards the end of June. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Antonin Dvorak has agreed to come to London in June to receive 
the honorary degree of Mus. Doc. at Cambridge University. His 
“*exercise’’ will be his ‘‘Stabat Mater,’’ with Madame Albani as 
principal vocalist. 

Mr. De Koven's American opera ‘‘ Robin Hood "’ will this month 
be produced at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, the principal parts 
being played by Mesdames Manola, Claire, and Violet Cameron, 
Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Edwards, and Monkhouse. 

At a dinner given at Milan in December, at which both Verdi and 
Boito were present, Boito assured Ricordi, the well-known publisher, 
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that by far the greater part of the opera on the subject of " Nero” 
was already written, and that he had wholly finished the first, third, 
fourth, and fifth acts. The second act had yet to be done, but he 
hoped and fully intended that the complete work should be ready for 
performance in Milan early in 1892. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


QV AVER SCHARWENKA belongs to a family which has won 
(/\_ the highest distinction in the musical world. He shares with 
GZS his older brother, Philip, the hunors of international fame, as 
a teacher and composer, and beyond that occupies a place in the first 
rank as piano virtuoso, His name was well known on this side of 
the Atlantic, even before he paid his brief visit to us in August, 1889, 
when he came as a visitor and not in a professional capacity. His 
reputation as founder and director of the Conservatory of Music in 
Berlin, which bears his name, is based on the success of an institu- 
tion from which very many promising and brilliant American stu- 
dents have graduated during the past decade. 

Xaver Scharwenka's high place in the musical world was won, 
however, several years before he established his famous Conserva- 
tory. He is three years younger than his brother Philip. He was 
born in January, 1850, at Samter, in the Prussian province of Posen. 
In 1857, when his family removed to the capital of Posen, Xaver at- 
tended the Gymnasium, and showing a love for music at that early 
date, took pianoforte lessons from the Cantor of one of the churches. 
In 1865, when the Scharwenkas moved to Berlin, Xaver entered 
Kullak's famous Neue Akademie der Tonkunst, studying piano un- 
der the elder Kullak, and composition under Richard Wuerst, hav- 
ing as companions and fellow students Moritz Moszkowski and Ni 
code, 

After completing his studies Xaver Scharwenka was appointed one 
of the professors at Kullak’s, and after four years of hard work and 
earnest study he gave his first concert at the famous Sing-Akademie 
of Berlin, when his talent and ability received immediate recognition. 
Since then he has made no less than 187 public appearances, in Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria, Hungary, Sweden, Norway, Belgium and 
England. 

The list of Xaver Scharwenka's works embraces 62 numbers. 
Among them are a symphony (op. 60, in C minor), which was given 
under Mr. Thomas by the N., Y. Philharmonic Society in the season 
of 1885, a piano quartet, two trios, two piano concertos, a violin 
sonata, a ‘cello sonata, and a grand opera, ‘‘ Mataswintha,"’ portions 
of which will be heard on the present American tour. Of his Polish 
Dances, it is said that no less than a million and a half copies have 
been sold on this side of the Atlantic. 

Herr Scharwenka holds the appointment of Court Pianist to the 
Emperor of Germany. He is one of the most thoroughly represent- 
ative men of the modern school of German musicians, to which be- 
long his brother Philip, Moritz Moszkowski and Jean Louis Nicode. 
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MOLIERE. 


35 ai OST of our readers will have heard of the great and versatile 
M writer and actor of comedies, Jean Poguelin, who took the 
Sa nom de thédtre of Moliére, and made it illustrious at the court 
and throughout the dominions of the great Freuch King, Louis XIV. 
Napoleon always declared that Molitre’s play “ Le yey ty "was 
the greatest ever written. But as a writer he was rather the Lope de 
Vega than the Cervantes of the French stage, most of his plays be- 
ing rather farces than comedies, such as would satisfy our taste. 
Many an anecdote is related of this active, prolific writer, among 
others the following : 

Louis XIV., whose egotism, supported by the belief in the ‘‘ Divine 
Right" of kings, then prevalent, made him utter and act upon the 
memorable saying, “Mor je suis 7 Etat" (‘‘T am the State"), was 
ever impatient at the least delay in the services rendered by his at- 
tendants, and one day, when dinner happened to be about five min- 
utes too late, he carried his impatience to the sublime of arrogance 
by exclaiming: “ /'at fail/t attendre/" (‘‘ Why, I was actually near 
being sept waiting!” 
also had its royal dignity, and one evening, when the comedy was 
rather late through the non-arrival of one of the actresses, who seem 
to have “ run"’ every one about them at time, much as they do now, 
Louis sent word to Moliére, ‘‘ The King is waiting !"" 
shoulders, Moliére replied: ‘‘ Le Ro? est bien le maitre; tl peut at- 
fendre /"' (“ The King is master ; he cam wait !"’)—a reply full of the 
philosophy of life. 


But Moliére, like Beethoven, felt that genius | 





Shrugging his | 
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But Louis, from his Olympus of “ Divine Right,” could stoop oc- 
casionally to protect his great dramatist from insult, and once, when 
the court Senkies refused to admit Moliére to their table, Louis, hear- 
ing of it, said to him early one morning: ‘‘ They are trying to starve 
you, I hear, Moliére, and | dare say you are hungry. Sit down there, 
and eat my breakfast for me. | will keep you in countenance by dis- 
posing of my e# cas de nuit" (a night-lunch kept ready in case the 
monarch should feel hungry). 

Whether Moliére had suffered from the empiricism and cupidity of 
the medical faculty of that time, or whether, like Dickens, he wished 
to amuse and to reform at the same time, I know not, but certain it 
is that hardly one of his piquant comedies is without one or more 
shafts of ridicule, levelled at the faculty. In the ‘‘ Malade Imagi- 
naire" (produced in 1673), Argan, the principal character, is an old 
man of iron constitution, which he is doing his best to undermine by 
a Continual drenching with drugs of every kind, believing himself 
the victim of a complication of disorders. Purgon and other orna- 
ments of the faculty trade on his mania until, at last, Cleonte, his 
daughter's lover, finding the old hypochondriac will not endure a 
son-in-law who is not a doctor, dresses 'Toinette, the housemaid, up 
as a newly arrived and renowned physician, and between them they 
persuade the old man to become a doctor himself. ‘* But what do I 
know about medicine ?"’ whines the old victim. ‘‘ My dear sir, are 
you so innocent as to imagine that any sc#ence is necessary to make 
a doctor? A popular, profitable fallacy, dear sir, nothing more! 
Don a majestic ~ I will bring you; an air of importance you will 
soon acquire ; learn a little dog-latin and use a few drugs I will pro- 
vide, and—presto !—the trick is done. No more doctors’ bills; no 
more suffering and deception ; a healthy old age is before you."’ The 
Malade /maginaire, in ecstasies with this novel project, dons his 
robe, learns the jargon, is presented by the conspirators to a “ Fac- 
ulty "’ of apothecaries, who solemnly inaugurate bis admission into 
their august body by a ceremony ending with the Procession des 
A pothecaires, during which is performed (with repetitions ad /bitum) 
the march which we give at page 30, and which has never before 
been printed in America. It was composed by Jean Baptiste Lulli, 
the great Florentine composer at Louis XIV.'s court, especially for 
this comedy, and both comedy and march are yearly performed at 
the Théatre Frangais, Paris, on the fifteenth of January, Moliére’s 
birthday H. B. FABIANI, 
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MADAME LA GRANGE DEFENDS AMERICAN 
MUSIC PUPILS. 


PADAM E LAGRANGE, whom the editor of the Vistror had 
the pleasure of hearing in Italian opera about twenty years 

ago, has taken up the cudgel in defense of American girl 
music pupils in Paris,ewho were recently traduced and slandered by 
Tom Karl, the opera singer. After placing Mr. Karl in a decidedly 
horizontal position, slangily speaking, “laying him out flat,” the 
Madame says 

I will now take up the American girl, and frankly say what I think 
of her. Americans, independently of their charming ways, have most 
lovely voices, are endowed with superior musical talents, and possess 
everything calculated to make them successful in an artistic career. 
The very best voices, in point of fact, come from the United States ; 
their sopranos and petich surpass all others, partly because of a 
certain freshness and piquancy of style that is rarely to be met else- 
where. In the case of opera, and, above all, of comic opera, these 
qualities are important, because specially attractive. It is the superior 
vivacity and “‘ go,"’ the greater brightness and liveliness of the Amer- 
ican prima donna, which secure for her engagements in this and 
other countries, and establish her in public favor. I am proud to say 
that I admire them all, and consider that they richly deserve the suc- 
cesses they have achieved. 

Although born in a foreign land, your nightingale countrywomen 
have, both in accent and manner, made themselves so thoroughly 
Parisian that we in France no longer regard them as strangers. They 
feel themselves, and they really are, perfectly at home in our midst. 
The public makes pets of them, and composers single them out 
as the creators of their title roles. Delibes could find no one better 
than Miss Van Zandt for ‘ Lakmé,"’ and Massenet was half mad with 
delight when he discovered Miss Sibyl Sanderson for ‘‘Esclarmonde.” 

Every American singer seems to havea distinct individuality of her 
talent. Our French artistes, on the other hand, though often pos- 
sessed of equally fine voices, always strike me as being made on the 
same pattern. 

Then, again, your American girls work like little Trojans. They 
may not possess, perhaps, the same readiness of assimilation as 
French pupils, which is easily explained by the difference of the sur- 
roundings in which they pass their early youth. But they make up 














for this by the earnestness and persistence of their studies. I have 
had instances among my pupils from the United States of those who 
never missed a lesson during the entire course, a thing rarely seen 
among my French pupils. 

As to their ‘getting into the gay life of the boulevards and being 
lost,” as Mr. Tom Karl puts it, I have not had a single American 
pupil, during the fifteen years I have devoted to professorship, of 
whom such a thing could be said. Ask of Ella Russell, who worked 
under me for nearly three years, and whose reputation as an artiste 
and as a woman is of the brightest order, whether such a stigma at- 
taches to the name of any American pupil of mine she can recall to 
mind. Ask of Lucille Saunders, the well-known contralto, now quite 
the rage in London, another model young girl who, for three full 
years, came every day to fulfil her vocal task at my school. Ask of 
Nita Caritte, a talented young artiste of ideal beauty and, like the 
rest, irreproachable in conduct; ask of your delightful Emma 
Thursby, to whom I had the pleasure of giving lessons for some 
time, whether such words as those attributed to me by Mr. Tom Karl 
could have fallen from my lips. 

Again I say, American girls have ravishing voices, rare intellectual 
gifts, lovely manners, uncommon beauty, and extraordinary powers 
for work. As students they are unique ; as women they are respected 
by all. y yogioneang 6 many of the most promising among them are 
compelled to return home before getting through their studies, for 
want of funds, and yet they are nearly all pretty. What better proof 
than this can be given of their genuine, intrinsic value ? Quite recently 
a young girl, who certainly had a brilliant future to look forward to, 
gifted as she is with a magnificent contralto voice, was obliged, for 
lack of money, to go back home. Yet! offered to give her lessons 
for nothing. She, too, was handsome, and might have stayed. But 
no; with a courage and single-heartedness of purpose worthy of a 
Spartan, she shut her _ against the gay boulevards and proudly 
turned her gaze toward her native shores. Are not these instances 
proof of their purity and loftiness of soul? And is it likely that I, 
their professor, nay, their friend, should revile the American girl stu- 
dents, when years of frequentation have only more firmly convinced 
me of their qualities and worth ? 
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 PALSTAFF.” 


VERDI'S NEW OPERA. 








reported new opera on which Verdi is said to be at work 

Amongst other things they recount former “ Falstaffs,"’ as thus, 
they, and not we, being responsible for the accuracy of the list :— 
Sulierris, Vienna, 1798; Ritter's, Mannheim, 1798; Balfe, London, 
1838; Nicolai's (“" Merry Wives of Windsor "’), Berlin, 1849, and pro- 
duced in London in 1864, as “ Falstaff ;'’ Adams, Paris, 1856; and 
Ambroise Thomas’ *‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,” in which Falstaff 
is one of the leading parts. One of the Italian journals states that 
Bolto's poem, which Verdi has accepted, contains 1300 lines. An- 
other says the new opera will be produced at La Scala, Milan, in the 
1891-92 season, that Falstaff will be a baritone, and that Maurel will 
sing the part. But, while report may be wrong, Verdi himself ought 
to know, and the maestro has addressed the following letter to Signor 
Monaldi, under date December 3, 1890: ‘‘ Dear Signor Monaldi, 
what can I tell you? For forty years I have wished to write a comic 
opera, and for fifty years I have known ‘ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.’ But—the inevitable 4u¢—which one meets at every turn, has 
always prevented me from accomplishing my desire. Boito, how- 
ever, has banished all the ‘ buts,’ and has written a comic opera like 
no other. I amuse myself with composing music to it. do not 
know whether I shall ever complete it. I repeat, I amuse myself. 
Falstaff is a sad dog, who does all sorts of naughty things in a very 
amusing way. He is a type, and types vary so. The opera is en- 
tirely comic. Amen. Always yours, &c., VERDI.” 


a" E Italian papers are all on the gu? vive about “ Falstaff,’ the 
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VERDI'S THREE NARROW ESCAPES. 


ie" E Vistror, in a recent study of the life of Verdi, came across 





the following incidents of his childhood at La Roncole, each of 
which, as will be seen, came very near to depriving the world 
of this great composer. 

When Verdi was about seven years of age he was employed to as- 
sist the priest at the mass in the little church of La Roncole. At the 
very moment of the elevation of the Host, the harmonies that flowed 
from the organ struck the child as so sweet that he stood motionless 
in ecstasy. ‘ Water,’ said the priest to the acolyte, and the latter 
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evidently not heeding him, the demand was repeated. Still no reply 
“ Water,”’ a third time said the priest, kicking the child so brutally 


| that he fell headlong down the steps of the altar, knocked his head 


against the floor, and was brought unconscious into the sacristy. 

Again. One night, while the poor lad was walking towards La 
Roncole, worn down by fatigue and want of sleep and food, he did 
not notice that he was on the wrong track, and, of a sudden, missing 
his ground, he fell into a deep canal. It was dark, it was bitter cold, 
and his limbs were absolutely paralyzed ; and but for an old woman 
who was passing by the spot and heard his cries for help, the ex 
hausted and chilled boy would have been carried off by the current 

A third narrow escape from death was in 1814, when the Russian 
and Austrian troops passed through Italy, leaving death and destruc 
tion everywhere. A detachment having stopped for a few hours at 
La Roncole all the women took refuge in the church, but not even 
that holy place was respected by these savages. The doors were un 
hinged, and the poor, helpless women and children ruthlessly 
wounded and killed. Verdi's mother, with the little Guiseppe in her 
arms, was among those who took refuge in the church, but when the 
doors were burst open she did not lose her presence of mind, but as 
cending the narrow staircase of the belfry hid herself and her baby 
among some timber that was there, and did not leave her hiding 
place until the drunken troops were far beyond the village 
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MOSZKOWSKI. 


i one of the English biographical dictionaries, Mr. Moritz Mosz 
kowski gives the following humorous account of himself: “|! 
took my first step before the public in my earliest youth, follow 
ing my birth, which occurred August 23, 1854, at Breslau. I selected 
this warm month in hopes of a tornado, which always plays so con 
spicuous a part in the biography of great men. The desired tem 
pest, in consequence of favorable weather, did not occur, while it 
accompanied the birth of hundreds of men of less importance. Im 
bittered by this injustice, I determined to avenge myself on the world 
by playing the piano, which | continued in Dresden and Berlin as 
Kullak’s pupil.”’ 

Moszkowski identified himself with German institutions and Ger- 
man music, and the allegiance he has never sundered. He now 
teaches in the school Kullak founded. The class-mate of well known 
Americans, Americans have been, and are, pupils of his, while those 
who play his music in this country are legion. 








NIELS GADE. 


9 SHE sudden death, on December 21st, is announced at ( open 
hagen of Niels Wilhelm Gade, Denmark's only representative 
musician. Gade, who was-the son of a manufacturer of music- 
al instruments, was born at Copenhagen, February 22, 1817; and 
at an early age he entered the royal orchestra as a violinist. His 
“Ossian” overture, “‘ crowned " in 1841 by the Copenhagen Musical 
Union, first brought him prominently into public notice, and secured 
from the king an “artist's stipend,"’ thanks to which he was enabled 
to visit Germany and Italy. At Leipzig he met Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, with whom he speedily became on most intimate terms 
In 1844 Gade directed the famous Gewandhaus concerts on Mendels 
sohn’s behalf, and subsequently succeeded to the post of conductor 
which he resigned in 1848, since when he has permanently resided 
in his native city. In 1861, on the decease of Glaeser, he was ap- 
ointed Court Musician and Professor of Music at Copenhagen, and 
in 1876 he was granted a life pension by the Danish Government 
Gade was a prolific composer, especially of orchestral and chamber 
works, songs, and cantatas. He wrote in all eight symphonies, five 
at least of which have been heard at the Crystal Palace, and one of 
them, a work in D minor, produced under Mr. Manns's direction 
thirty years ago, having a part for the piano-forte. His octet for 
strings and other chamber compositions have also occasionally been 
performed at the Popular Concerts, London. Gade is, however, best 
Eeews by his ‘‘ Im Hochlande " and “ Ossian "’ overtures, his piano 
forte pieces, and his cantatas, “‘ The Crusaders,” “ Zion,’ and “ The 
Erl King’s Daughter." The last named, in which Gade has felicit 
ously introduced the Danish folk-song element, is a very beautiful 
work; while ‘The Crusaders"’ was written specially for the Bir 
mingham Festival of 1876, when it was conducted in person by the 
composer, who then paid his first visit to England. In 1882 Gade 
again went to London and conducted a cantata, ‘‘ Psyche,"’ which he 
had written to a libretto by Lobedanz expressly for the Birmingham 
Festival of that year. 
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We desire to extend the fleld of the VISIT- 
OR’S usefulness, and believe that a fair ex- 
amination of its merits is all that is needed 
to convince musical people of its value. In 
order to attain this end, and come in contact 
with those who can appreciate such a jour- 
nal, we have decided to extend to each pres- 
ent subscriber of the ViSITOR the privilege 
of sending us the names of ten friends, to 


| If it is worth singing at all, and we flatter our- 








whom, in the opinion of the subscriber, it | 


would be judicious to send samples of the 
VISITOR, and to all so recommended we will 
send, Free of any Charge, three consecutive 
issues of the MUSICAL VISITOR, beginning 
with the ourrent number for the month in 
which the lists may be received. Lists may 
be sent in at once. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Publishers. 


WE desire to call attention to Signor Fabi- 





ani’s article on ‘* Moliére”’ in this Visi1ToOR, and | 


also to the march of which he speaks, which 


we print as a frontispiece to this number. 


EASTER Sunday falls this year on the 29th of 


March. This will give our choir friends plenty 


of time to get their Easter Anthems ready, as | 
we shall issue the March number of the VIs- | 


ITOR promptly on the Ist of the mcnth. 
shall have a good supply of bright, stirring 


We | , ‘ 
| print solid to save room, 


pieces suitable for Easter or any other joyful | 


occasion. 


WAGNER once said *‘ whatever is worth read- 
ing is worth re-reading.”’ So we would say of 
the VisiIToR choir music; 


with one rehearsal or one public performance. 


do not be satisfied 


| early.” 


selves that it is, it is worth careful study; and 


there can be no objection to a reasonable num- | 


ber of repetitions of the pieces during the year. 
A good thing is worth hearing several times. 

the ‘‘ where- 
Is he giving concerts? 


A CORRESPONDENT asks for 
abouts of Blind Tom, 
Who is his manager?” In reply we regret to 
say that Blind Tom is now a total mental 


wreck, and is in an asylum, we do not know | 
lieber MAlzel, lebe wohl, sehe wohl,’’ on the 


just where. He at one time amassed a fortune 


by his concerts, but that is a wreck also, and no- | 


body knows what has become of it. 
the end of one who was ‘‘ managed” too much, 


NOTHING enthuses a choir so much as a good 
s 
drill in bright, new music. It is not necessary 
to have new ones in constant rehearsal, 
singers lose interest quickly, and soon drop out 


of the ranks when nothing but the old pieces | 


Choirs that take the VIsIToR may 
have new things at each rehearsal, and those 


are sung. 


who use it tell us that new interest is created 
in the rehearsals, recruits for the choir are 


| easily obtained, and the work is thus made 
easy as well as interesting. 


H. E. KREHBIEL has a very interesting ar- | 


ticle on Chinese music in the January Century. 


We give some quotations from it in this VisiTor, 
The Chinese seem to have a very arbitrary way | 
The | 


of fitting words to music, says Mr. K. 
voice frequently drops out before the end of a 
musical phrase, and enters quite as unexpect- 


edly, while the melody flows on in the orches- | department of musical education. 


tra with endless repetitions, relieved occasion- 


ally by half a dozen bars in which all the mel- | work on “ Voice Calture and Singing for the 
ody instruments cease, and the gongs, cymbals, | 


| drums and castanets play alone. 


WE have often advised our readers to ‘‘order 


say is quite in time. We give it in full: 


This is to express my appreciation of your | 
We | 
Out of the | 


ny selections b best | . , 
many selections I found yours to be the best | reason to believe that the new book will be 


| accepted by voice teachers as a valuable aid to 


series N Christmas Selections, for 1890. 
also used your series M of 1889. 


adapted for our school. The music is splen- 
didly arranged. Will you please place my 


name on your lists, and forward to me as soon | 
| understand that a course for the male voice on 


as issued sample copy for 1891. 
Respectfully, 
R. H. SPANGLER, 
Supt. and Director Salem U. B. 8. 8., 
Reading, Pa 


Ir seems necessary to remind some of our ex- 


changes that the so/id matter of the VISITOR is | 
prepared for it either as original, collated, or | 


boiled-down articles, and belongs to the paper 
just as much as do the leaded editorials. 
If any article appear- 
ing in the VIsIToR in any form is used by 
others, common courtesy would seem to suggest 
a proper acknowledgment. Probably no mu_ 
sical paper in the country is so carefully pre 
pared as the VISITOR, and we are sure that 
none is so generously copied from, with and 


without credit. All we ask is fair play. 


| of the enthusiastic Frenchman. 


Such is | 


| Washington is most curious. 
| dred years ago a Yankee captain kidnapped a 


| of Washington. 


Here is an order that we can safely | 


We | 
| but only one right way. 
| rally stumble upon some of the wrong ways 


| is easy to find again. 
| tones between C and C sharp, but we have no 


BERLI10Z said of the lovely theme of the Alle- 
gretto Scherzando of Beethoven’s 8th Symphony, 
that ‘it had fallen entire from heaven into the 
mind of the composer, and that he had written 
it at a single sitting.”” But Mr. Wilson, of 
Boston, who prepares the programs of the 
Symphony Orchestra, shows that the melody 
had quite a human origin, despite the opinion 
It was origi- 
nally the subject of a ‘‘Catch” which Beetho- 
ven wrote to the following words: ‘‘Ta, ta, ta, 


occasion of a supper given to Malzel, the in- 
ventor of the Metronome. 


A sTory concerning the origin of the Marine 
Band at Washington is going the rounds of 


the papers. We have caught it on the fly, and 


; : <i: | present it to our readers with a very large grain 
to have a new piece each Sunday, but it is well | 


The | 


of salt as a necessary accompaniment, We 
question the correctness of the story, but it is 
romantic, 


The origin of the National Marine Band at 
Nearly a hun- 


strolling troop of musicians on the shores of the 


| Bay of Naples and brought them to this coun- 


try. From this handful of Italians the band 


| was developed, The descendants of these stolen 


Italians are now among the wealthiest people 
Some of them are prominent 
lawyers, and others have their names connected 
with the best-known hotels and the largest 
real estate offices in the capital city. 


ANYTHING that will throw light on the train- 
ing of the voice in singing and help to right 
methods of study and practice should be heart- 
ily welcomed by all who have to do with that 
We take 
pleasure, therefore, in calling attention to a new 


Female Voice,’’ by Frederic W. Root, which is 


| announced for publication early in this month. 


We have given the proof sheets a very critical 
examination, but in approving of its methods 
of practice we rely more upon the fact that 


everything in the book has been put to a prac- 


tical test in Mr, Root’s class and private work 
Some of this work 
We have every 


in Chicago many times. 
we have ourselves witnessed. 


them in the proper training of the voice. We 
the same plan is in preparation. 


Mr. H. H, JOHNSON, music teacher in the 
public schools of Sidney, O., is evidently some- 
thing more and better than a mere theorist, as 
may be seen from the following paragraph 
from a recent address to his fellow teachers: 


‘‘There are many wrong ways to do things, 
The child will natu- 


nds the one right way if left 
The wrong way once found 
To illustrate, there are 


long before it 
entirely to itself, 


use for them; in fact, want nothing to do with 
them (apparently some have little trouble to 
find them), so let us lead to the perfect often, 
until habit is well formed, I am not carried 











away with the so-called ‘new education’ or 


‘drawing out process,’ if it means that the | 
child is to have his own sweet way in all | 


things, or even in any one thing, should he be 
Sound steering in the wrong direction, nor am 
I fascinated with the methods that say: ‘ Give 
the child material, but tell it nothing as to 
what is best to do with that material.’ I 
would show him what to build, and how to 
use that material, in order to build the best 
possible structure. Indeed, if I correctly un- 
derstood our calling, that is what we are em- 
ployed to do.” 


How is it that when, through the insinuating 
influence of a banana peel on the side-walk, 
a human being sits down upon said walk not 
only ungracefully but too decidedly for com- 
fort, how is it, we say, that all the other human 
beings in the neighborhood grin with excessive 
gtinniness of grin at the unfortunate mortal 
thus laid low ? 

It is an old and oft quoted saying that a 
Does 


it? Why laugh at one then, when his hat blows 


fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind. 


| away, and why not help him up when he falls 
SCHUMANN ’s idea of the food of love and mu- | 


sic may be gleaned from the following note | 


sent by him to his landlady, soon after his mar- 
riage to Clara Wieck in 1840: 

**No fat; no sweets. 

**Boiled beef and rice, sweet dumplings, 
pearl barley, etc. 

‘** Veal, mutton, pork not so often, and only 
when not fat. 

“ Roast meat, any kind, if not fat. 

** Farinaceous dishes, none—none whatever. 

** Eggs cooked in various ways, certainly. 

‘* Soups and broth, by all means, 

** Fruits, jams, none, 

** Sour salads, all kinds, 

** Fish, all kinds, except eels. 

“ Vegetables, certainly, excepting the sweet 
sorts, such as carrots, etc.” 


THE extravagant prices demanded of Amer- 


| 


| questions, 


ican audiences by foreign artists who deign to | 


visit our shores are altogether out of propor- 
tion to what these same artists can command 
on their native heath, as may be seen from the 
following paragraph from a reported interview 
with one of our well-known lady musicians, 


| earliest musical instruments. 


who has just returned home from a year’s resi- | 


dence abroad : 


**Did you see Von Biilow conduct the Har- | 


monic concerts? ”’ 

“O, yes. He gives them at Berlin and at 
Hamburg, passing between the two cities. 
These grand concerts are given on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Sundays, there being after- 
noon and evening programs on Sundays. 
Tuesday nights are the symphony nights. But 
think of hearing such an orchestra for twelve 
and a half cents. 
they are only twelve and a half cents a piece, 
single admissions being fifteen cents of our 
money. There are boxes on the sides, where 
the sittings are a quarter, I believe. But the 
great body of the house is only twelve and a 
half cents, or, as I said, fifteen cents.” 


WHY IS IT? 


Schubert once wrote in his journal as follows: 


If one buys a dozen tickets | 


‘* My compositions are the result of my abilities | 


and my distress, and those which distress alone 
has engendered appear to give the world the 
most pleasure.” 

This item opens up the way for considerable 
research either of a philosophical or psychical 
nature or both. 

What is there in the nature of man that 
allows him to take delight in the misfortunes 
of others? A man’s hat blows off and goes 
bumping and bounding along the street. Why 
is it that in such a case, while one man will 
venture to assist in the capture of the repre- 
hensible tile, a dozen men will stand on the 
curbstone and howl with glee at the mishap? 


| of a temple in the city of Kioto. 


| 








on a slippery road? Why delight in the music 
that was the result of Schubert’s misery, and 
not rejoice at the music of his rejoicing ? 

Why does humanity like sad things anyway? 
Why does it enjoy being miserable? Why are 
the most successful 
ones? Why do we like most to sing about 


songs the most doleful 


dead loves instead of living ones? about last 
and lost hopes and tombstones, weeping willows, 
moss-grown graves, broken hearts, and all grue- 
some and ghostly things 

This is not the research we suggested at the 
beginning of this article. We are only asking 


Who can answer them? 
BELLS. 


Without giving the subject much thought 
it is our belief that bells were among the 
Of course the 
first bells were of quite different construction, 
and consisted probably of blocks of wood or 
metal suspended so as to allow free vibration 
when struck, The Chinese King bells are 
oblong slabs of steel of the different dimensions 
required to produce the desired pitches, and 
these have been in use in China from the 
earliest days. 

Though no longer used as musical instru- 
ments we think the following items concerning 
bells will be of interest. The largest bell in 
the world, according to most writers, is the one 
called the King of Bells, in Moscow, Russia, 
says Mr. Champlin in a late article, but there 
is a larger one in Japan. The Russian bell is 
more than three times as high as a man (nine- 
teen feet and three inches) and weighs as much 
as two hundred and twenty common cart loads 
of coal (443,000 lbs.). 
broken out of its side so that it can not be rung, 


It has a large piece 


and is set upon a stone foundation and used as 
a little church, of which the broken place is 
the door. 

The Japanese great bell is hung in the tower 
It is as high 
as four men (twenty-four feet) and is sixteen 
inches thick at the edge. It has no clapper, 
but is rung by means of a great beam of wood, 
which strikes against it on the outside. 

Another great bell in Moscow is more than 
thirteen feet across at the bottom, or about as 
wide as a fair-sized room, and weighs as much 
as eighty cart loads of coal (160,000 Ibs.). 

The next largest bells in the world are in 
Peking, China, where there are eight, each 
weighing as much as sixty loads of coal (120,- 
000 Ibs.). 


The largest bell in America is in the Cathe- | 
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| a wide and rich womanhood. 





dral of Notre Dame, in Montreal; it weighs 
29,400 lbs. 

The largest bells in New York are on the 
fire-alarm towers and weigh 11,000 lbs. each. 

One of the most noted bells in this country 
is the ** Liberty Bell,” in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, which was rung when independ- 
ence was declared. It is now cracked so as 
to be unfit for use. 

Some churches have chimes of bells. The 
best chimes consist of eight to twelve bells, 
tuned to different tones of the scale. Tunes 
can thus be played on them, The Cathedral 
in Cincinnati has such a chime. 

Champlin says that in old times it was be- 
lieved that bells had the power of driving away 
evil spirits ; and so it was the custom to ring 
the church bell when a person lay dying, to 
frighten away the evil spirits which were sup- 
posed to stand about the foot of the bed wait- 
ing for his soul. A bell rung at such a time 


was called the “passing bell,’’ because the 
dying person was passing away to another 
world. 

Bells were also once thought to have the 
power of protecting buildings from lightning 
and tempests, and so we find inscriptions on old 
bells written in such a belief. 


Here is one 


Men's death I tell by doleful knell 
Lightning and thunder I break asunder 
On Sabbath all to church I call 

The sleepy head I raise from bed 

The winds so fierce I do disperse 

Men's cruel rage | do assuage 


EMMA ABBOTT. 


This gifted songstress died in the harness at 


Salt Lake City, January 6. She had contracted 


a severe cold, but not wishing to disappoint her 
patrons, insisted on appearing in opera despite 
the advice and even prohibition of her phy- 
sician. The result was pneumonia, which 


ended fatally on the above date. Many trib- 
utes of affection and esteem have appeared 
concerning this remarkable woman, but we 
have seen nothing more tenderly touching and 
true than the addresses of Rev. Drs, Swing and 
Thomas, delivered at the funeral services in 


Chicago. Prof. Swing’s address closed as fol 


lows: 


‘¢Emma Abbott died too soon; but she abates 
grief by having lived beautifully, Her destiny 
was not that of music only, but it was that of 
She was a sister 
to the womanhood, joined to her in her operatic 
company. The task-master was also the friend. 
Her company journeyed in a helpful friend- 
ship. Her life was sincere, unassuming, beau- 
tifully human, and as religious as are most of 
the Christian lives. From her childhood to her 
last day in our world her life was all of one 
color, It underwent no rude or sad changes. 
Emma Abbott, the child; Emma Abbott, the 
girl, flushed with her first success, and Emma 
Abbott, dying in the far West, were one and 
the same tint of mind and heart. Her music, 
her friendships, her justice, her religion, all 
meet now to make for her friends a deeper 
sorrow, but a richer memory. ”’ 

Dr, Thomas, in closing a beautiful tribute to 
the dead singer, said : 

‘It is deeply to be regretted that this child of 
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song, this pure spirit of earth, has gone away | The Apollo Club will give its second con- 


so soon. Had she obeyed the word of her phy- 
sician it might have been different; but only 
those who serve the public know how hard it 
is to disappoint that public; and how many 
sing and speak when they should rest and sleep. 
It was her energy that made her what she was ; 
that nerved her to that last effort. Such voice 
culture and power come only at the end of hard 
years of study. Emma Abbott was yet in the 
rich summer-time of life, and there should have 
been many years before the autumn and the 
winter. 

‘It is strange and pathetic to think how all 
the treasures of learning, of scholarship, of 
poetry and art are held in these frail, earthen 
vessels; in brains and hearts that tire, that 
wear out or break down by the way. Oh, it 
must be that this is the beginning, and not 
the end; that the spirits of earth go away to 
live and love, to think and sing in some other 
land that is better. This was the blessed faith 
and hope that lived in this heart that beats no 
more. ‘I shall sing my next song in heaven.’ 
‘I am not afraid to die.’ And I think that 
her hold on life was weakened by the great 
sorrow through which she had passed, and that 
it was easier to go away because her husband 
had gone before, and the gates were left open, 
and sweet voices were calling her to come.” 


City Hotes. 


The new organ for the Mt, Auburn Baptist 
Church is expected to be in position and ready 
for use the week preceding Easter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger made a 
flying trip to Knoxville, Tenn., last month, 
which was a great success musically and other- 
wise. 


The Corryville Gesangverein, Mr. Louis 
Ehrgott, conductor, gave a fine concert at the 
Odeon, January 22d, assisted by Mrs, Benj. 
Guckenberger and Signor Mattioli. We were 
not able to attend. 


An English organist and choirmaster seeks a 
position in or near Cincinnati in an Episcopal 
Church. Is experienced in the training and 
management of boys. Apply for particulars to 
Mr. J. R. Murray, editor of the VisITor. 


Prof, E. W. Glover, besides doing success- 
ful work in the College of Music, is proving 
himself an efficient choir director, the one of 
which he has charge having been brought toa 
high degree of proficiency under his skillful 
management. 


Miss Minnie Jones’ withdrawal from the Mt. 
Auburn Baptist choir is cause for sincere re- 
gret. She has a beautiful alto voice, and sings 
with much feeling and expression. She is to 
have a similar position in her own church, 
Covington, Ky. 


Mr. J. M. F. Snodgrass, late of this city, 
now director of music in the Collegiate Insti- 
tute at Geneseo, IIl., is meetirg with great suc- 
cess in his new field of labor. He has been 
making a short concert tour, of which the local 
papers of Allerton and Washington, Iowa, 
speak in terms of warmest praise. 


Prof, Geo. Schneider’s next Educational Re- 
cital will be given February 13th at Baldwin’s, 
with the following program: 


Bach, J. S.—Prelude, Sarabande and Gavotte from 
(engl.) Suite, D minor. Haydn—Sonata, E-flat major. 
Allegro—Adagio cantabile—Finale (Tomnpe di Me- 
nuetto.) Schumann. Novelletten, Op. 21, Nos. 4 and 
8. Ratl.—Suite, Op. 72, E minor. Preludio—Mi- 
nuetto—Toccato—Romanza—Fuga. Beethoven.—So- 
nata, Op. 2, No.2, A major. Allegro vivace—Largo 
Scherzo—Rondo. 





cert of the season January 29th at the Music 
Hall. The VisIToR went to press before the 
date of the concert, and especial note of it must 
be deferred till next issue. At this concert the 
club had the assistance of the Ladies’ College 
Choir, which, like the Apollo, is under the in- 
struction of Prof. Foley; Madame Camilla 
Urso, violinist, and Signor Del Puente, bari- 
tone, 


There has been some talk of a consolidation 
of the Apollo Club and College Choir. We 
hope that whatever is done that the Apollo 
will not entirely sacrifice its present distinctive 
characteristics. Prof. Foley has brought up 
our male chorus to a point where it ranks 
second to none in the country, and we should 
regret very much any change which would 
deprive the city of a chorus that is such an 
honor to it, 


The first of the series of Scottish Rite Con- 
certs, to be given by Miss Clara Baur’s Con- 
servatory of Music, was given Tuesday even- 
ing, January 13th. Miss Phoebe Fieller, so- 
prano, Mr. F, S. Evans, pianist, and a string 
quartet, consisting of Mr. Jacob Bloom, first 
violin; Mr. Anthony Schath, second violin ; 
L. Wiegand, viola, and Mr. Brand, ’cello, with 
Miss Iva Kennedy as accompanist, made a 
strong “team.” The program was wholly 
made up of Schumann’s music and was finely 
performed. 


Miss Mayo’s third musicale will be given 
January 24th. As it occurs on the evening of 
the day on which the VistTor closes its col- 
umns for the month, we can only make the 
announcement in this paper, The following 
program will be played by Miss Anna H. Coan, 
who will be assisted by Miss Marie A. Schwill, 
vocalist : 

Fugue, Op. 5, No. 3, Rheinberger. Nocturne, Op. 
15, No. 1, Chopin. Lyrische Sticke, Norwegische 
Volksweise, Elfentanz, Grieg. ‘Still as the night,”’ 
(vocal), Carl Bohm, Faust Valse, F. Liszt. Kamme- 
noi-Ostrow, Rubinstein. Spinning Song, The Flight, 
Mendelssohn. a. ‘* Dream Wings,’’ (vocal), Gerrit 
Smith. b. ‘Promise Me,"’ ge | Reginald de 
Koven. Sarabande, Gavotte, Bach. Waldesrauschen 
Etude, F. Liszt. 


Although late, we must not fail to record a 
very enjoyable holiday concert given at the 
First German M. E, Church, on Race street 
above Twelfth. The cantata, ‘‘Santa Claus & 
Co.,”. by Dr. Root, was finely performed in 
costume, under the very efficient direction of 
Miss Helen L, Krehbiel. The marching, posing 
and singing was admirable, and gave pleasure 
to a large and delighted audience. We must 
not forget to mention the fact that at this con- 
cert our good friend, Mr. Jacob Haeussler, 
made his début as Jack Frost, and played and 
sang his part to perfection. He also contrib- 
uted a liberal supply of boys and girls from his 
family to assist in the chorus. 

The entertainment opened with the singing 
of “ Holy Night,” by the congregation, and 
we were much pleased with the whole-souled 
manner in which it was sung. 


The organization of a grand chorus, com- 
posed of the various Catholic church choirs of 
this city, is being sucessfully agitated for the 
purpose of giving a grand concert for the be- 
nefit of St. Aloysius Orphan Asylum, and in 
honor of Washington’s birthday. The man- 
agement of this extensive enterprise has been 
placed in the hands of the St, Cecilia Manner- 
chor which, by former grand successes, has 
shown itself admirably qualified to engineer 
affairs of this kind in the most desirable man- 
ner. 

The following choral numbers will be pro- 
duced with the assistance of grand orchestra, 
organ and competent soloists, March and cho- 
rus from “Tannhduser;’’ Inflammatus, from 
Rossini’s ‘*Stabat Mater;” “ King Ringang’s 











Daughter,”” by Schumann; Sanctus and Bene- 
dictus, frum Gounod'’s Messe Ste. Cecile; Hal- 
lelujah chorus, from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” A. 
J. Boex, Director. 


The new plan for individual pupil recitals, 
recently inaugurated by Miss Grace N. Mayo, 
one of Cincinnati’s most successful piano teach- 
ers, is receiving most favorable recognition, and 
is being imitated by other wide-awake and 
progressive teachers. The second recital on™ 
this plan was given at Miss Mayo’s residence 
on Mt. Auburn, on the evening of January 3d, 
Miss Marguerite Carruthers being the pianist. 
assisted in three vocal numbers by Mrs. Ruth 
Jones Cook, of Lexington, Ky., a lady formerly 
well known in the musical circles of Cincinnati. 
Miss Carruthers is quite young, but is already 
far advanced in her musical attainments, and 
shows unusual discrimination and good taste 
in her interpretations. The following is the 
program, most of the pieces being played with- 
out notes: 

Kathleen Mavourneen. Rondeau Favori, Hummel. 
Romanza, Meyerbeer. Minuet, Paderewski. The 
Robin (vocal), Neidlinger. Le Réveil du Lion, De 
Kontski. ‘Of thee I'm thinking, Margareta,” (vo- 


cal), Meyer-Helmund. Die Libeile, Josef Strauss. 
Waltz, Op, 34, No. 1, Chopin. Robin Adair (vocal). 


The Seventh Faculty Subscription Concert 
was given Thursday afternoon, January 15th, 
by the College string department, assisted by 
Miss Lottie Adam, soprano; Mr. W. H. Boyer, 
tenor; W.5S. Sterling, organ; Miss Josephine 
Holbrook, harp. The string department of 
the College of Music hag but recently come 
under the direction of Mr. Campanini, and we 
must confess he has produced a very good 
company of young players. The only criticism 
we have to offer concerning the admirable 
concert has to do with Campanini himself. 
His extravagant gestures in conducting we can 
excuse, but not the hissing and stamping and 
loud-voiced commands to his players. All 
this is extremely bad taste, and inexcusable at 
public performances, We question very much 
if this sort of thing is right even in the 
drill-room. Young players, especially, should 
be taught to depend upon other methods of 
conducting than hissing for soft passages and 
stamping with the feet and shouting for loud 
ones. The effect on the audience is ludicrous. 
On this occasion it spoiled what would other- 
wise have been a most excellent performance. 





HERE AND THERE. 


Cambridge, O., has an Apollo Club. It gave 
a concert January Ist, which is highly spoken 
of. Mr. John H. Sarchett is musical director 
of the society. 


F. W. Root, of Chicago, gave an address 
before the Canadian Society of Musicians, at 
Hamilton, the last week of the old year, which 
we shall publish in the VisiTor. 


We must remind those who send concert 
programs that unless the place of performance 
is given we can not notice them, At this writ- 
ing there is a most excellent program before 
us, but nothing written or printed upon it to 
show where it was performed, therefore it must 
go into the waste basket unnoticed. 


Prof. Rowe, of Baylor College, Texas, is mak- 
ing a noble effort to give his music pupils all 
the opportunities for improvement that is pos- 
sible. He secured Miss Neally Stevens, of 
Chicago, for a recital a short time ago, and 
other similar advantages he will doubtless se- 
cure as he finds himself able to do so. 


‘The Haymakers,”’ by Dr. Root, was given 
at Jacksonville, Fla., December 23d, by a 
well trained chorus of colored people. The 
local papers speak in high praise of the per- 
formance. It may seem a little out of place to 
give the ‘‘ Haymakers” in December, but a 











note sent with the program cays: ‘* It is Christ- 


mas morning, but more like the fourth of | 


July.” 

Mrs. Kate J. Brainerd, daughter of the Rev. 
Darius Jones, composer of ‘* Stockwell,” sung 
the world over, has been a subscriber to the 
Visiror ‘from its first issue as Zhe Song 
Messenger.”” She has just begun her twenty- 
fifth year as teacher of music at the St. Mary’s 


Institute at St. Louis, a fact that speaks louder | 


than words as to the esteem in which she is 
held, and to her efficiency as a teacher. 


We have the program of the fifth musical 
entertainment of the music department of 
Garrard College, Lancaster, Ky. The report 
of the concert, which we have received, is very 
complimentary, and from what we know of the 
director of the music department of the college, 
Mr. Ralph Koester, well deserves all that is 
said of it. The music in southern schools has 
not been of a very high order, but under the 
direction of such teachers as Rowe, Koester, 
and others, is rapidly rising, and we are pleased 
to note and record the fact. 


Weare pleased to see that Miss Grace Mayo’s 
plan of individual pupil recitals is being adopt- 
ed by other teachers. Mr. J. M. Dungan, of 
Franklin, Ind., finds that “it is a great in- 
centive to enthusiasm in pupils.’’ He sends a 
program of his first recital on this plan. So- 
nata Pathetique, Beethoven. Vocal Solo, Chas, 
A. Dungan, Etude—Andante, Jensen. Alle- 
gro, Kullak. Etude, Heller. Vocal Solo, Nell 
Bb. Turner. Valse Gracieuse, N. DeWilm, Last 
Hope, Gottschalk. Vocal Solo, J. M. Dungan. 
Spring Song, Mendelssohn. Kevieus Vite, 
Grech. Ecstasy Gavotte, Sudds. 


BEETHOVEN Sorree.—A friend in Nashville, 
Tenn., sends in the following notes: Beet- 
hoven’s birthday was celebrated the seven- 
teenth of Jast month at Miss Weber’s Studio, 
in a very delightful manner. A sketch of the 
great composer’s life was read, followed by the 
following selections from his works: 1, Sep- 
tet (for two pianos). 2. Adagio and Allegro 
from Sonata, op. 13 (arranged for piano and 
violin), 3. Moonlight Sonata. 4. Concerto, 
C minor, op. 37, largo and rondo. 5. Sonata, 
op. 2, No, 1. 6. Overture, Egmont (two pi- 
anos). 7. Sonata, op. 14, No.2. 8. Romanze, 
op. 50 (for violin). 9. Theme and variations 
(for two pianos). 10. Sonata, op, 12, No, 1. 
(piano and violin). Miss Weber was assisted 
by Mrs. L, Randle, Miss Sax and Mr. Lond, 
pianists, and Miss Geary and Messrs. Howell 
and Ejiseman, violinists, The program was 
followed with close attention by a cultivated 
audience. Miss Weber’s rendition of the 
**Moonlight Sonata”’ called forth unstinted ap- 
plause. We hope the birthday of some other 
of our great tone-poets will be commemorated 
in the same delightful way. 





MUSIC IN YANKEELAND. 


BosTon, January 17, 1891. 


The chamber concerts still fall ‘‘ thick as 
leaves on Vallombrosa,’’ which place, by the 
way, has very little foliage: but, at least, we 
have one thing to be thankful for, and that 
is, that the piano recitals are not very numer- 
ous. Inacity where one can not walk with- 
out treading on the corns of some celebrated 
pianist this is a great boon, 

The symphony orchestra is away this week, 
so I had an opportunity to hear Stanley tell 
what a bad man Major Bartellot was, which 
he did to a large audience on the last sym- 
phony night. The recent concerts by the or- 
chestra have been excellent. I am glad to see 
that Mr. Nikisch is not averse to giving Men- 
delssohn’s works occasionally. We have had 


the Italian symphony, the Scotch symphony, 
music’ 


and the ** Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
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recently. This is as it should be, for Mendels- 
sohn has suffered too long from the animad- 
version of the rabid ultra-Wagnerites. Wagner 


| may have proved Meyerbeer to have been a 
| quack, (although one might say that he was 


a talented man who deliberately chose a base, 
ear-tickling and sensational method,) but he 
has by no means proved Mendelssohn to be 
a compound of drawing-room respectability, 
kid gloves, white cravat, and milk-and-water. 

There will be a reaction soon, and, as i§& the 
case with all reactions, it will go too far. Al- 


ready the New Yorkers have determined to go | 


back to Italian opera and let the German 
troupe go, which is really setting back the 
hands on the musical time-piece. Wagner is 
greater than Verdi, or Mendelssohn, and Mey- 
erbeer, but he has not abolished even the 
smallest of these. Therefore, while one may 
be indignant at the dismissal of the New York 
German Opera Company, one may praise the 
interest taken in Mendelssohn, for all that he 
once said that Wagner was ‘‘a talented dille- 
tante merely.” 

In the performance of Liszt’s symphonic 
poem ‘‘ Tasso,’ Mr. Nikisch proved himself a 
master of poetic and rhapsodical conducting, 
but it is astonishing how. poor’y Li<zt’s sym- 
phonic rhapsodizings wear! They were not 


‘fast colors,” for they seem more and more | 


faded at each hearing. 

As regards chamber concerts we have them 
always with us, like the poor, but at least in 
Boston they are seldom poor, being rather of 
the most excellent quality. The Adamowski 
Quartette have ended the r season most brill- 
iantly; the Kneisel Quartette are going along 


famously, and if | did not care especially for | 


a violin and piano sonata by Mr. Arthur Whit- 
ing, at least I entirely enjoyed the remainder 
of the concert, which consisted of more spon- 
taneous work. 

A Wagner concert by our orchestra was at- 
tended by a crowded house, and the musicians 
did splendidly, except Campanini, who sang 
better than at any time in the last five years, 
but entirely out of the Wagnerian style. ‘‘Sieg- 
mund’s Love Song” became first cousin to 
**La Donna e Mobile,” and at the end the 
singer threw a kiss at the entire audience! 
Well, he is a noble fellow, and has made many 
sacrifices for art, but I much prefer him in 
‘Otello’ or ‘‘Aida’’ to having him Italianize 
Wagner. 

A very enjoyable semi-musical occasion took 
place at the New England Conservatory of 
Music recently, which was a reception tendered 
to the students by the Faculty. Ina ‘Song 
of the Teachers,” each professor was held up to 
good-natured merriment, and the whole even- 
ing was filled with merriment. 


tion in an informal manner, after the toil of 
study is past, and the students who live in the 
building have that intangible factor in prog- 
ress, a musical atmosphere. 


and Mr. H. L. Higginson, the founder of our 
orchestra, is now secretary. PROTEUS. 





- 





ANNIE LAURIE. 


The famous song that is sung by all singers 
of the present day, I am informed, is a mys- 
tery as to the author. The writer was raised 
on the next farm to James Laurie, Annie 
Laurie’s father. I was personally acquainted 
with both her and her father, and also with 
the author of the song, and have been re- 
quested to give the public the benefit of my 
knowledge. Annie Laurie was born in 1827, 
and was about seventeen years old when the 
incident occured which gave rise to the song 
bearing her name. James Laurie wasa farmer, 
who lived and owned a very large farm called 
Thraglestown, in Dumfrieshire, Scotland. He 
hired a great deal of help, and amongst those 





| Naturally enough, several of his 
| amongst them the mayor of the place, got up 





It is a new de- | 
parture, and a very good one, this fraterniza- | 


The new board of 
trustees of the institution is a very strong one, | 
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he employed was a man by the name of Wallace 
to actas foreman. While in his employ Mr. 
Wallace fell in love with Annie Laurie, which 
fact her father soon learned, and forthwith dis- 
charged him. He went to his home, which 
was in Maxwelton, and was taken sick the 
very night he reached there, and the next 
morning, when Annie Laurie heard of it, she 
came to his bedside and waited on him until he 
died, and on his deathbed he composed the song 
entitled ‘‘Annie Laurie.”’— Chicago Herald 





Musical Mopper. 
Stanley is the most respectable tramp on 


earth. 


If you want to bear the cross easily do not 
drag it. 


When Hugh’s mother sends him to saw wood 


she starts a Hugh and cry. 


The man who spends his life trying to prove 
that what is to be will not be, has little to do 
and can’t do it. 


The man who expects to go to heaven on his 
wife’s church membership, or the chickens 
he has given to the parson, is taking awful 
chances. 


A musician returned a MS. with the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘* People may play your com- 
position when Beethoven and Wagner are long 
forgotten, but not before !”’ 


Music Teacher (to pupil) : ‘*Here, Miss 
Fanny, you must make a pause—one, two, 
three, four, five, six.” 

Father of pupil: ‘‘ None of that; I don’t 


pay for no pauses. 
I am, not for loafing. 
after the lesson.”’ 


I’m paying for teaching, 
She can do her pausing 


Liszt once stayed over night in a small town. 
admirers, 


a banquet for him. They were already seated 
at the table, when the burgomaster remarked 
that the party consisted of thirteen in number. 
‘*Do not be alarmed”’ said Liszt, **I will eat 
for two.” 


Our friend Mr. Mellen, the cotton merchant 
of this city, hands us the following lines on 
current topics : 


You see her in the merry dance- 
Sheseems to fly ; 
But you don’t see that rapid glance 
From her bright eye 
Flash through the long and crowded room 
He only sees that glance, to whom 
It brings extreme felicity 
That's electricity ! 


They dance together, full of grace, 
She clings so close ; 

And on his shoulder rests her face— 
A blushing rose! 

Life in that hour seems doubly sweet 

They see it through a rosy prism ; 
Their hands so bee and often meet 

That’s galvanism / 


The night has come to him, but still 
No sleep has brought ; 

To her, though quite against his wil! 
Flies every thought! 

in vain a struggle is with facts 

In vain is all such heroism 
Too powerfully she attracts 

That's magnetism / 


To which the VisITor ventures to add 


verse as follows: 


another 


He gazed into her bright blue eyes, 
So sweet, so fair; 

She looked at him in mock surprise, 
Ah! love's old snare! 

She arched her red lips temptingly, 

As if to utter ‘‘ Prune”’ or “ Prism.” 


The spell was on him, don't you see? 
What could he do but kiss 'em ’ 
That's Hypnotism / 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


ACROSS THE SNOW. 


Upon the quiet evening air 

A distant chime of village bells 

Rings soft and sweet, while to my heart 
A tale of other days it tells, 

They ring the changes of the years, 
Ring fast the joy, toll slow the woe ; 

No other power can thrill my heart 

As those sweet bells across the snow. 
The scenes in Time’s kaleidoscope 

Have shifted many and many a time 
Since I, a careless, happy child, 

Laughed in my joy to hear them chime. 
And when they told in measured stroke 
Of some tired one in death laid low, 
They scarcely seemed the self-same bells 
As throbbed the notes across the snow. 


O, bells, you ring of love and peace, 

But lomaling chords of wae and right 

Fill all my soul, for other bells 

Have joined their chime with yours to-night. 
You have a time of rest, but they, 

The memory bells of Long Ago, 

Wil! ring long after you are still, 

O, solemn bells across the snow ! 


Hampton, Towa. FLORENCE A, JONES. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Mr. Godowsky, the young Polish pianist, 
has appeared in New York and been well 
received. 


Mr. Thomas will continue the Lenox Lyce- 
um concerts for the present, as he does not go 
to Chicago till May. 


Herr Xaver Scharwenka, court pianist to 
the Emperor of Germany, is making a concert 
tour of the United States. 


Campanini seems to have entirely recovered 
his voice, and if he does not too often reach 
up for the high C he will get along 


The ‘ Pirates of Penzance” has been a wel- 
come relief from the host of wretched so-called 
comic operas with which New York has been 
afflicted this season. 


Miss Mary Howe, a bright Yankee girl, who 
has been studying with Marchesi, made a pro- 
nounced sensation at her recent appearance 
in New York. 


Mme. Fursch-Madi, the famous dramatic 
singer, has signed a contract for thirty appear- 
ances in the United States and Canada, be- 
ginning April Ist. 

The New York 7¥mes’ musical critic still 
clings to the old nomenclature, and talks of 
crotchets, quavers and such like old-fashioned 
things. Mr. Critic, you are behind the times! 


The ** Flying Dutchman” has scored a great 
success this season at the Metropolitan of New 
York city. The stage mounting, scenic effects, 
chorus and solo work were all unusually good. 


Theodore Thomas has resigned the leader- 
ship of the Philharmonic Society, and it is said 
that its next director will come from abroad. 
Is it necessary to go so far from home for a 
new leader? 


There is quite a difference of opinion as to 
the merits of the opera ‘‘ Diana of Solange,” 
by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. There 
seems to be no definite standpoint of criticism 
except individual taste and preference. 


There seems to be a feeling in New York 
musical circles that hereafter German opera 
must share its honors with Italian, French and 
English opera. We believe that it was Mr. 
Damrosch who said that eventually all operas 
performed in this country will be sung in 
English. 


Miss Margaret Gordon Hall, daughter of 
George D. Hall, of Boston, was married in 
New York City on New Year’s Day to Avon 
F, Adams, the New York representative of the 





| 








John Church Company of Cincinnati, in the | cleared up a point of some interest to the ad- 


posers of the Church of the Strangers by the 
ev. Dr, Charles F. Deems. 


<i -_ 


CHINESE MUSIC. 


The musical art of a people who represent 
one-fifth of the earth’s population ought to be 
studied, if not for the sake of esthetic pleasure, 
at least in the interest of scientific knowledge. 
Yet there is scarcely a department in the history 
or philosophy of music concerning which the 





information to be found in the books is so un- | 


satisfactory as that of Chinese music. 


Even a | 


historian of the thoroughness and profundity of | 
Ambros, after devoting many pages to an at- | 


tempt to elucidate the Chinese theory, seems 
willing to believe the first traveler who sets 
down the modern practice of the art as nothing 
but crude, barbaric, unregulated noise. Crude, 
barbaric, and noisy Chinese music certainly 
is, but not unregulated. Even the little music 


which can be heard on any holiday in the Chi- | 
nese quarter of New York will serve to disclose | 
to a discriminating ear that it is nothing if not | 


methodical. 
historians has been that they have never come 
in contact with the Chinese, and therefore have 
had to depend on the descriptions of travelers 
and missionaries touching the practical side of 
the art. Correctly to apprehend music, how- 
ever, requires special qualifications of educa- 
tion and natural gifts, and these have been pos- 
sessed by so small a minority of those who 
have written about China that they are scarce- 
ly worth enumerating... Z, Xrehdiel in Jan- 
uary Century. 


A THREAT. 


Scene, Paris. A clarinet player approaching 
timidly the guests, who were sitting before a 
cafe on one of the boulevards. ‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he commenced, ‘‘I should much 
like to give you a tune on my clarinet, but I 
well know that you do not like the instrument. 
If, therefore, you will kindly ’’—here he passes 
round his hat, with the usual result, receiving 
the customary tribute from the people, who 
were perhaps only too glad to escape the tor- 
ture. So it went on for some considerable 
time, the clarinet player receiving his remu* 
neration without the least trouble. One day, 
however, one of the guests at one of the cafes 
called out to him in good humor, ‘I have seen 
you now quite often enough, but I should also 
like to hear you play for once!” ‘ But I play 
so badly,” said the musician in his embarrass- 
ment. ‘I readily believe you,” said the grntle- 
man, ** but that does not matter; I love the 
clarinet; play!’’? ‘The musician now became 
still more confused. ‘*Gentlemen,”’ he stam- 
mered, ‘I must make a confession; I can not 
produce a single tune on the clarinet; I only 
use it as the means of menace, and I have 
always found it most effective as such.”’ 





The difficulty on the part of the | 


mirers of Bizet. The “ Habanera”’ is founded 
on a melody which is not Bizet’s own, and the 
printed score has a foot note confessing that 
the song in question is “imitated from a Span- 
ish song.” It appears that M. Heugel ‘* spotted” 
the air, and when he spoke to Bizet about it, 
the composer of ‘* Carmen ” explained that he 
heard it hummed by a Spanish lady, who told 
him it was a national melody. Bizet was aston- 
ished when he was told that it was, note for 
note, identical with ‘‘ L’Areglio,” a song by 
Yradier. 





The world is wide, 
In time and tide, 

And—God is guide. 
Then, do not hurry. 


That man is blest, 
Who does his best, 
And—leaves the rest. 
Then, do not worry. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


ins the new year well. 


The January Century 
Several 


There is not an uninteresting article in it. 


| new features are introduced and the continued ar- 





A good story, well vouched for, is gaining | 


currency in New York musical circles concern- 
ing Fraulein Brandt, the great contralto. She, 
it is said, receiving a notice that a registered 


letter awaited her call at the postoffice, went | 


thither to claim the communication, The ofh- 
cial in charge demanded proof of Fraulein 
Brandt’s identity, which caused an indignant 
reply from the somewhat demonstrative singer. 


No one coming to her assistance, the artistic | ‘Sale to bo af gaeat tptameeh te Ghukanem while the 


abilities of the German vocalist came to her 
aid, and she made the corridors of Uncle Sam’s 
dominions echo and re-echo with afew Wagner- 
ian measures. She got the letter. 





M. Henri Heugel, of Paris, who is not only a 
publisher but a connoisseur of music, has just 


| at school had really trained pm 


ticles and stories go on with increasing interest. 
The Talleyrand Memoirs are made prominent as 
they should be, but we turned first of all to Sister 
Dolorosa, a most ermine? written serial; then 
the Morgan Raid, the California Sketches, etc., etc. 
From Mr. Krehbiel’s “Chinese Music’’ we make 
several extracts for the Vistror. There are a host 
of things in the Century of value; we have men- 
tioned but a very few of them. 


Cherubini. A history by F. J. Crowest. Published 

Scribner & Welford, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
This little volume is one of @ series entitled “ The 
Great Musicians,’’ and is quite instructive and en- 
tertaining. Mr. Crowest was for a long time the Lon- 
don correspondent of the Vistror, and his style of 
writing is well known to our readers. The subject 
of the history was a most interesting character, and 
we most earnestly advise music students to inform 
themselves about Cherubini, his music and his times, 
by getting this book, the price of which is $1.00. 


The “American Artists’ Edition.”” Of this valuable 
series of vocal and instrumental music the American 
Art Journal has the following to say: 

The John Church Company have recently issued 
a select edition of piano music entitied “ American 
Artists’ Edition,”’ comprising much of the modern 
concert repertoire and some new music of the best 
class. This series is edited by J. O. von Prochazka, 
upon the theory of Kullak and Tausig. It is an edi- 
tion that all artists will prize, being printed upon 
eel | paper, in large, clear type, with most compre- 
hensive phrasing, fingering; and expression marks. 
It is designed to save consi erable time, both for the 
artists and teacher, as it is ph after the latest 
approved readin wy the first artists of the day. 

here is a special Wagner series consisting of Elsa's 
Dream; Love Scene; Bridal Procession from ‘* Lo- 
hengrin,” and the Pilgrim's Chorus from ‘ Taun- 
hiuser,’’ arranged by Liszt, and a number of others 
arranged by ——. and Jaell. Liszt's works are es 
peciaily well edited. Among the home composers 
are especially notable in, the artists’ series, the Spin 
ning Song, of Hackle; Etude, op.28, No. 1, by Rob- 
ert Tempest, and L'Enquietude, by Robt. Coverley. 


The John Church Com 
out a new folio entitl 
Album,’ 


brought 
Concert 


my have recently 
he Paderewsk 

‘ edited by Von Prochazka, in which a great 
number of the compositions of = talented young 
musician are to be found. Aside from these there are 
valuable pianoforte works by such writers as Liszt, 


Chopin, Dreyschock, d’Albert, and Huber. It is a 


new and valuable collection. 


Taking up the January Wide Awake one is led to 
reflect that this of culls has a particularly nappy 
and kindly way o = listing the interest and t 
fancy of its by its Prize Competitions. Its 
amusing ‘“ Nemeense Animals’’ were enjoyed by 
young and old, and showed that the drawing lessons 

bin. iy to express 
ideas with the pencil; the “ bkin - or Hero”’ 
competition was not a nef i OOUrsE oral Phi- 
losophy. The “ Prize Anagram ' ‘aounaaiinten amused 
thousands of readers. For 1891 Miss Rimmer’s Prize 
Art-series, ‘‘ The Drawing of the Child Figure,”’ bids 


, of 
rts 


Prize ‘‘ Problems in Horology,’’ by E. H. Hawle 
the Smithsonian Inatitation, will call forth the e 
of the students in the Latin and High Schools, 
The stories and articles of the January number are 
each excellent of their kind, and are by such authors 
as Susan idge, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Margaret 
Sidney, —» 8, Brooks, Ernest Ingersoll, Kirk 
op eto. 
Awake is $2.40 a year, 


D. Lothrop Com , 
mf Mass. ° aad 































I will Praise Thee. aT. 
E. L. ASHFORD, 
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Responses after Prayer. 


J. R. MURRAY, 
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For thine is the kingdom, the pow’r and the glo- ry, for ev - er and ev -er, a- men, a - men. 
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Help us, help us, O God of our sal - vation, For the glo - ry of thy name, A - men. 
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My Soul doth Magnify the Lord. 
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GREETING. 


ANDANTE QUASI ALLEGRETTO. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 
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N A NEW PLAN! 


SUuUbDDSs’ 


gan Voluntaries 


FOR— 


0 
PIPE of REED ORGAN. 
By W. F. SUDDS. 


In compiling this book the author decided to give 
he ‘old masters’’ and “old favorites’’ a much 
veeded rest, and we have as a result a book of valu 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purchasers of this book will not be again buying 
what they already possess in a dozen other publica- 
tions 

Part I includes, chiefly, slow movements, suita- 
ble for Service Preludes and Offertoires. Part Il 
consists of Postludes, Marches, Minuets, Gavottes, 
ete., suitable for concluding Voluntaries, together 
with music of a more festal and secular character. 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 
known as‘ dry ’’ music, however scholarly (to which 
the average Congregation seems to listen, when un 
avoidable, as so much eye ey and at the same 
time include nothing but what is sufficiently musi 
clan-like to interest musically cultured people. It 
has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be 


the 
BEST ORCAN BOOK. 
Price, $1.50. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


FLOWER PRAISE. 


Words by CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, 
Music by GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A Floral Service for Festival Occasions, 


SUCH AS 


Children’s Day, Flower Sunday, 
Easter, Anniversaries, etc. 


Especially adapted to 


THE CHILDREN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. | 


Price, 20 cents each by mail, postpaid : $200 a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Oo., Cincinnati, 0. | 


A NEW COMIC OPERETTA. 
rT 


OR 


THE MOISTERSINGER FROM NEAR-A-BOG. 


A SHORT BURLESQUE. 


Written by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele F. 
Surrey. Composed by F. D. Jamison. 


MOST amusing operetta, full of wit and melody 
P The voices required are a Baritone, Bass, So- 
prano, Mezzo Soprano, and two Contraltos. The 
costumes can be easily prepared. and full directions 
and descriptions are given. The music is of but 
moderate diffleulty 
The operetta was produced in Cincinnati from 
manuscript, and its success was so great as to de 
mand its publication. Itis now in course of prepa 
ration by a number of organizations. 


Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


¢ Frog who Would” 


WE < 


WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the followin 
Pieces by this distinguished Plants 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 
ear, 


PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No. 1, 

Ethelinds, Op.14, No.2, - - 

Exhilaration, Op. 14, No. 3, : 

A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No. 4. - 
It is a sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 


of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
ard others will find these pieces of great value. 


Price, 40¢ 

x 
50e 
40¢ 


“ 


“ 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE 


MISSIONARY TRIUMP, 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By 8. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 





NEW COMPOSITIONS SABBATH BELLS, 


| 


beautiful Piano | 
t, Composer and | 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 





It has three | 


music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and | 


it is believed that the “ Missionary Triumph ’"’ will 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 





AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
| interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
| a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


‘The American Artists’ 
(dition. 
The Ivstrumental pieces of this edition are all care 


fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 
We invite the careful attention of all musivans 


| to the clearness of type, par w= and general 
he 


| mechanical exceilence of “ 


merican Artists’ 
Edition,” these requisites being but too aeeeney 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that mus 


| Clans care but little for the appearance of the music 


| they buy. 


| only the works of our best American and modern 


Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor 


works of the oid masters. 


Particular attention will be given to making an | 


| edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 


advantage by students as well as artists. 


| Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 


Books Furnished Free on Application, 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


An effort has been made (and we feel | 
with success) to have all translations of songs purely | 
sIngable, and uone but compositions of an artistic | 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition. | 

“The American Artists’ Edition” includes not | 


| lie schools, singing classes and conventions. 


Cincinnati, O. | 


rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard CACHUCHA, 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AND FOR 
Prayer, Praise and Gospel Meetings, 


By WM. B. BLAKE. 


| Special Contributors: A. J. Showalter, B. F. 


Nysewander, and Chas. Edw. Prior. 


An endeavor has been made to include in SAB 
BATH BELLS every department of Christian labor 
The work has been classified for the convenience 
of Superintendents and Choristers, although they 
will find in Praise and Gospe. departments many 
things suitable for the Sunday School. 

PRICE, 35 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE 


CLASS and SCHOOL 


DAY SCHOOLS, SINGING CLASSES, 
INSTITUTES, CONVENTIONS, 
Etc., Etc. 


BY 
S. G. SMITH. 


This book was prepared to meet a demand for suit- 
able musicand graded rudimental exercises for pub- 
It is 
Day 


divided into four parts: 1. Kudimental; 2. 


| achool, institute, and singing school; 3. Glees an 
pieces. 


songs; 4. Anthems and se t 
Class and Schoo! is already in practical use, 
and is much admired wherever used. 


160 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 West Fourth Street. CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE GONDOLIERS 


Piano Arrangements Now Ready. 


Price, $1.00 


RRI, . ° 
Fuenkenstein. 


POTPOU ° 
Arranged by L. 
LANCBRS. . + « «2 Price, 60c. 
Arranged by L. Fuenkenstein. 
POLKA, . ° ° . ° Price, 50c. 
Arranged by L. Fuenkenstein. 
WALTE, ».. «..% 2 ».. pee. Fee. 
Arranged by L. Fuenkenstein. 
VORKE, . ..-. » » Wrtee, SOc. 
Arranged by L. Fuenkenstein. 
WALTZ, . ce cy . . Price, 75c. 
Arranged by J. J. Braham. 
GAVOTTE, . ° . : Price, 50c. 
Arranged by Winthrop. 
-.« « Price, 50c. 
Arranged by Winthrop. 
Orchestral Arrangements in Press. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, O, 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS’ EDITION 


Price 65 cents each. 


We have just published the above fine collections 
of artistic compositions by the old masters and the 
best modern composers. These books, like our 
** Mosaics’ and ‘ Classics,’’ are printed from large, 
engraved pases, by the lithograph process. Valua 
ble to teachers, professionals, and amateurs. 


Published by The JOHN CHUBCE C0., Cincinnati 


Tw dein Charoh Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 


FAMOUS MEYER” Flutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


CATALOGUES 
of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS gent free to 
any address on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


RooT & SONS Music Co., 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B. 


We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 


have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 
EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





UNS CELIED Iv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 








PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 





FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 


No. 74 W. Fourth St., 
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‘EVERYBODY'S MUSIC, 


|} Among the abundant treasures of our immense 


stock every one is sure to be suited 


00 doz. 


| . 
| Temperance ople will like 
TEMPERANCE E CRUSADE, (55 cts, 


Emerson & Moore. 


TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, 
| $3 60 doz.) A. Hull 


Male Voice Clubs will like 
| EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1. 
| doz.) 
| 


EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, (ic. & 
doz 


6 cts 


The Grand Army will like 
| WAR SONGS, (0 cts. & 50 doz 


Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS, enlarged 
Near 200,000 sold 


% songs (50 cts 


MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES, ($2.50 


Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cls. & ® doz 


Emerson. 


A FINE LIST. 


Choice Sacred Solos, 4 fine songs. 
Choice Sacred Solos, for low voice, 40 songs 
Song Classics, Soprano and Tenor, 0 songs $1 


Song Classics, low voice, 47 songs $1 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs $1 
Classic Tenor Songs, 36 songs $1 
Choice Vocal Duets, the very best $1 
Everest’s Album of Songs, good selections . $1 
Maud V. White's Album, tasteful songs . . $1 
Sallivan’s Vocal Album, a master's work . $1! 
Popular Song Collection, 87 good songs $1 
Good Old Songs we used to Sing, |S songs . 
College Songs, 150,000 sold. . $1 


College Songs for Banjo ; for Guitar; each %) 
Rhymes and Tunes; Osgood. 


Sweet home musk 


$1 


Treasures for Teachers 


For School Music Teachers: 


SONG MANUAL, ) °°" sce. soe. she.) © 


Complete Course in ta doz. $3. $4.20. $4.80] — > 
Music Reading. se 


UNITED VOICES, jo cons. 2130 era0e.) 2° 


Song Collection. 
For High Sehools: 
SONG GREETING.— Sy ! , $6 doz 


A good book, with the best of music. 


O. Emerson. 0 cts 


For Piano Teachers and their Pupils: 


Young Piayer'’s Pop lar col. 5! picces, & 


Young People’s Classics, 2 pieces sy 
Popular Dance Collection, 66 pieces (=< | ~ 
Fairy Fingers, 86 pieces = 
Classical Pianist, 42 pieces) OU & 
Piano Classics. Vol, 1. 44 pieces | 5 > ( @ 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2. $1 pieces | 46 


Ss pleces | —c 


Sabbath Day Music, 

Classic 4-hand Collection, 19 Dueta | OB 

Operatic Piano Collection, 19 Operas | } 

CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of 
our OCTAVO MUSIC. 7000 different Sa- 
cred and Secular Selections, Glees, Quar- 
teta, Anthems, etc., etc. Price generally 
not more than 6 to 8 cts. per copy,and a 
few dimes buy enough for a society or 
choir. Send for Lists. 


Books and Music mailed for Retail Price 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 





CINCINNATI, O. 


Selections from Easter Carols for 1891. 


O HAIL, BEAUTEOUS MORN! 13 


B. BELL. “ WURZEL.” 
» Moderato. 

Pan ——— — - — . = en 
p-8o4 5— =f § _ . ~ Sb SS [Fess 
= — cP = eae J 

= = a3 Sue a An oS 

ad y 

0 hail, beauteous morning! we greet thee with singing, We lift up our voic-es in car-ols of praise, 
The fair-est of flowers with joy we are bringing, To welcome thy dawning 0, blest day of days. 
0 hail, beanteous morning! for Christ is a - ris - en. For-evy-er is vanquished the power of sin, 
Wide open is flung the dark door of death's prison, Thro’ his hand alone hath the sunshine come in. 
0 hail, beanteous morning! we pour out our treasure, Our hearts we would give him upon this fair day ; 
Our tri-bute of love is poured forth without measure, Down low at His feet all our offerings we lay. 


3s 
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All hail blessed morn of the Savior’s res-ur- rec-tion, The sky in the east with its golden beauty 
o 


Be # PRES ef aoe gyre Pr? 


a i 4—tt 7 


4 
glows, This message is borne to all souls in dejection, “0 fear ye no long-er for Je-sus a - rose. 





Copyright, 1891, by THE JOHN CHURCH Co, 


SING PRAISES. 


The duet may be sung by two voices, or classes, or by the whole school, or all may sing the air. 
. N. TURNER . J. R. MURRAY. 


™ 


=e = <r pkey Pi tes =. 3 5: 
ee Se eee $3 o- 233 oF 
+t: tv" 

. Sing prais-es, sing praises, For Je - sus is King! © wake the glad cho-rus, Ex-ult - ing-ly sing! We 

. Let prais-es, glad praises, Triumphantly ring, The world is re -joic-ing, For Je-sus is King; He's 

3. Bring hith-er to greet him, And lay at his feet, The blossoms upspringing Most fragrant and sweet!, Pair 








come to his tem - ple Re- joic-ing to-day, And low at his foot-stool, Our off-'rings we lay! 

ris - en, he's ris - en, Ful - fill-ing his word. © hail him with rapt-ure The glo - ri-fied Lord! 

em-blems of Eas - ter With joy in their breath, They bring us the prom-ise Of life out of death! 
- oe 








, Osing, Triumphant-ly, 


sing prais sing praises, 
Copyright, 1891, by THz Jonn CuuRCcH Co 
7516 





